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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

president harding's foreign policy 

On the 12th of April, 1921, President Harding appeared before the 
Congress of the United States in joint and extraordinary session and 
delivered in person his first message to the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment of the Union. In the concluding portion of his message, he dwelt 
upon foreign relations, and he stated, it would seem, in clear and unmis- 
takable terms the attitude of the government in so far as he could express 
it at that time toward the League of Nations. He said, by way of intro- 
duction : 

It ill becomes us to express impatience that the European belligerents are not yet 
in full agreement, when we ourselves have been unable to bring constituted authority 
into accord in our own relations to the formally proclaimed peace. 

Little avails in reciting the causes of delay in Europe or our own failure to agree. 
But there is no longer excuse for uncertainties respecting some phases of our foreign 
relationship. 

And amid enthusiastic applause, as recorded in the Congressional 
Record, he continued : "In the existing League of Nations, world-governing 
with its super-powers, this Republic will have no part." Then, amid 
applause, he added: "There can be no misinterpretation, and there will 
be no betrayal of the deliberate expression of the American people in the 
recent election; and, settled in our decision for ourselves, it is only fair 
to say to the world in general, and to our associates in war in particular, 
that the League Covenant can have no sanction by us. ' ' 

President Harding, however, was unwilling to disassociate himself 
from the purpose which the advocates of international organization sought 
to secure through the League, although he was outspoken in this passage 
and in other portions of his address against the method by which this 
purpose was to be realized. Thus, he continued: "The aim to associate 
nations to prevent war, preserve peace, and promote civilization our people 
most cordially applauded. We yearned for this new instrument of justice, 
but we can have no part in a committal to an agency of force in unknown 
contingencies ; we can recognize no super-authority. ' ' To President Hard- 
ing the League is an agency of force, and it apparently defeated its purpose 
through the element of force and through its connection with the Treaty 
of Versailles. "Manifestly the highest purpose of the League of Nations 
was defeated in linking it with the treaty of peace and making it the 
enforcing agency of the victors in the war. ' ' 
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So far, President Harding's attitude was analytical and largely nega- 
tive. In the very next portion of his address he states the principles of 
cooperation: "International association for permanent peace must be con- 
ceived solely as an instrumentality of justice, unassociated with the passions 
of yesterday." Upon this foundation he proceeds to build: 

The American aspiration, indeed, the world aspiration, was an association of na- 
tions, based upon the application of justice and right, binding us in conference and 
cooperation for the prevention of war and pointing the way to a higher civilization 
and international fraternity in which all the world might share. In rejecting the 
league covenant and uttering that rejection to our own people, and to the world, we 
make no surrender of our hope and aim for an association to promote peace in which 
we would most heartily join. We wish it to be conceived in peace and dedicated to 
peace, and will relinquish no effort to bring the nations of the world into such fellow- 
ship, not in the surrender of national sovereignty but rejoicing in a nobler exercise 
of it in the advancement of human activities, amid the compensations of peaceful 
achievement. 

President Harding had, in an earlier portion of his address, called 
attention to the fact that two years and a half after the armistice we find 
ourselves technically in a state of war. This state of things should be, 
in his opinion, ended, and he expressed himself willing to sign a resolution 
of the Congress "to establish the state of technical peace without further 
delay." He recognized, however, that such a declaration would merely 
end the war with Germany, with Austria and with Hungary, to which 
the United States was a party, and that it would be necessary to negotiate 
treaties and conventions in order to determine our future relations with 
those countries. In doing so, he was mindful to point out that we should 
not forget, indeed that we could not forget, the countries with which we 
were associated in the war. What will be the content of these various 
treaties and conventions we do not as yet know. Undoubtedly, the purpose 
of the Administration is to end the war and then to define its relationship 
with associates and enemies. After which, the question of association with 
friendly nations, for all will then be in a state of peace, will be taken up. 
Thus he said : 

With the supergoverning League definitely rejected and with the world so informed, 
and with the status of peace proclaimed at home, we may proceed to negotiate the 
covenanted relationship so essential to the recognition of all the rights everywhere of 
our own Nation and play our full part in joining the peoples of the world in the 
pursuits of peace once more. Our obligations in effecting European tranquillity, be- 
cause of war's involvements, are not less impelling than our part in the war itself. 
This restoration must be wrought before the human procession can go onward again. 
We can be helpful because we are moved by no hatreds and harbor no fears. Help- 
fulness does not mean entanglement, and participation in economic adjustments does 
not mean sponsorship for treaty commitments which do not concern us, and in which 
we will have no part. 

The address which President Harding delivered to the Congress was 
before its delivery submitted to the members of the Foreign Relations 
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Committee of the Senate. It met with their approval. Greater evidence 
of his desire to cooperate with his colleagues of the Senate could not have 
been given, and it augurs well for cooperation in the future. But coopera- 
tion does not mean surrender. President Harding has, on more than one 
occasion, manifested his intention to perform the duties and to exercise the 
prerogatives of the office of President. He will, of course, as chief execu- 
tive, conduct the foreign relations of the government in conjunction with 
Secretary of State Hughes, or, rather, Mr. Hughes will negotiate in con- 
junction with the President, inasmuch as Mr. Harding has stated that Mr. 
Hughes is to be Secretary of State in fact as well as in name. President 
Harding, however, will doubtless, as a prudent man, sound the Senate in 
advance as to what that branch of the treaty-making power will accept and, 
through cooperation, avoid the risk of having this country's commitments 
to its associates in the late war repudiated. This is not conjecture. As he 
himself says, "I shall invite in the most practical way the advice of the 
Senate, after acquainting it with all the conditions to be met and obligations 
to be discharged, along with our own rights to be safeguarded." 

President Harding wants "normalcy" in our foreign affairs, and he is 
set on restoring it in our domestic affairs. "We can render no effective 
service to humanity," he says, "until we prove anew our own capacity 
for cooperation in the coordination of powers contemplated in the Con- 
stitution, and no covenants which ignore our associations in the war can 
be made for the future. ' ' 

That President Harding and Secretary Hughes, on the one hand, and 
the Senate of the United States, on the other, may be successful in their 
joint efforts, must be the hope of those who would see Europe restored 
and prosperous and the prestige of the United States rehabilitated. 

James Brown Scott. 



GERMAN REPARATIONS 

Another critical stage has been passed in the long and tedious con- 
troversy regarding the German reparations due the allies for "damage 
done to their civilian populations and property" during the World War. 
Apparently wearied and almost worn out by the repeated disagreements 
and failures attending previous efforts to secure a settlement, the Allies, 
on May 5th of this year, finally presented to Germany the following 
ultimatum : 

The Allied Powers, taking note of the fact that despite the successive concessions 
made by the Allies since the signature of the Treaty of Versailles, and despite the 
warnings and sanctions agreed upon at Spa and Paris, as well as of the sanctions 
announced at London and since applied, the German Government is still in default in 



